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POLITICS 
Vote! 


Because ‘No Vote’ is no solution 


BARUN MITRA 


IN THE aftermath of the terrorist strike in Mum- 
bai in November 2008, many people expressed 
their anger and frustration at the political leader- 
ship. An idea that has gained new currency has 
been the decade-old proposal to introduce a nega- 
tive option in the ballot — “None of the Above”, or 
simply the ‘No Vote’, to express lack of confidence 
in politicians as such. Even the Supreme Court 
has called for a larger bench to decide on a recent 
public interest litigation (PIL) filed by the People’s 
Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL), asking for the 
introduction of the ‘No Vote’ in the ballot. The 
Election Commission of India has endorsed the 
idea too. 

But the road to hell is often paved with good 
intentions. Thus,despite feeling disfranchised and 
frustrated by politics as usual, we must say ‘No’ 
to the idea of the ‘No Vote’. This is an idea that is 
actually anti-democratic in principle. It is based 
on a gross misunderstanding of our democratic 
institutions and electoral politics. Moreover, the 
implications of the “No Vote’ have hardly been 
thought through. 

Democracy is not a system where the majority 
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rules. Rather, democracy is a system where mi- 
nority views need to be protected so that they 
have the opportunity and freedom to persuade 
people and peacefully win others to their side, so 
that today’s minority viewpoint has the potential 
to become the dominant opinion of tomorrow. 

First, we need to take a look at the idea of rep- 
resentative democracy. In large countries, and 
with increasingly sophisticated rules of govern- 
ance, direct democracy as seen in ancient Greece 
is hardly the appropriate mode of politics. In a 
referendum, voters can decide for or against a 
specific motion; however, when laws are set in a 
legislative chamber, based on debate and voting 
by elected representatives, the voter’s voice can 
only be represented, indirectly, by the legislator. 
By refusing to vote for a legislator, the eligible 
voter is, in effect, abstaining from participation in 
the entire political process. 

We saw in the last few years, how people in 
different countries of the European Union, repeat- 
edly voted ‘No’ on the question of the proposed 
European constitution. But that ‘No Vote’ was not 
against the idea of the representative democracy, 
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but a vote against the proposed continental consti- 
tution. This gave a clear signal to the elected rep- 
resentatives of the climate of opinion prevailing in 
many parts of Europe. 

A ‘No Vote’ on the ballot aimed at electing the 
representatives themselves, however, will only 
undermine the legitimacy of the process of repre- 
sentative democracy itself. 

Let us extend the argument further. What 
would be the implications of such a ‘No Vote’ 
against the candidates contesting in the election in 
a constituency? Firstly, should the election be can- 
celled if the ‘No’ wins more vote than the candi- 
dates on the ballot? Or should re-polling be or- 
dered only if 51% or more of the voters express 
lack of confidence in the existing slate of candi- 
dates? Suppose a fresh vote is ordered, should the 
previous set of candidates be allowed to stand 
again? In case the ‘No Vote’ turns out to be the 
dominant sentiment of the citizens in a constitu- 
ency or a country, who would actually bear the 
responsibility for governance? Should the existing 
set of politicians just continue in office till the 


The ‘No Vote’ idea is anti-democratic, based 
on a gross misunderstanding of our demo- 
cratic institutions and its implications have not 
been carefully thought through. 


political deadlock over ‘No Vote’ is broken? Or 
should an unelected bureaucracy or nominated 
technocracy be asked to take over the reins of 
political power? 

These are not rhetorical questions. Recently, 
Bangladesh held its election for the national par- 
liament after a two year stint by a military-backed 
technocratic government. (The Bangladeshi con- 
stitution requires an interim non-political gov- 
ernment to oversee the national election within a 
span of three months.) Both in the media and at 
polling stations, there were official advertisements 
and posters, informing people about the new 
choice on the ballot, the ‘No Vote’. On the day of 
the ballot, the voters gave a decisive verdict. Over 
80 percent of the electorate turned out to vote. The 
‘No Vote’, however, totaled a fraction of one per- 
cent of the votes polled. The highest tally for the 
‘No Vote’, ranging between five and ten percent 
came in some individual polling booths—not 
even entire constituencies—in areas where the 
elite and educated of Dhaka reside. 
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This was a telling lesson for the Bangladeshi 
intelligentsia, many of whom had advocated the 
‘No Vote’. The verdict of the people only exposed 
the wide divide between them and the ordinary 
voters who turned up in large numbers on polling 
day, in the hope of a better democratic future. 

The Indian intelligentsia might not have the 
capacity to win the confidence of our fellow citi- 
zens and win at the ballot. But that is no reason to 
try and delegitimise representative democracy, or 
worse, seek to depoliticise political democracy. 

Finally, it has been repeatedly said that our 
democracy has become unrepresentative and un- 
responsive, our politics devalued and debased. 
There is a much more than a grain of truth in 
those accusations. As Winston Churchill is quoted 
as saying, “It has been said that democracy is the 
worst form of government—except all the others 
that have been tried.” 

The problems of democracy can only be dealt 
with even more democracy, and not by short- 
circuiting it. 

Take the argument that Indian democracy is 
unrepresentative, because a typical representative 
can get elected with about 35 percent of the vote, 
in the winner take all first-past-the-post electoral 
system that we have inherited from the British 
and made it our own. Indeed, there are instances, 
when a winning candidate gets less than even 25 
percent of the total votes polled. If we assume that 
in a typical election about the half of those regis- 
tered to vote actually do cast their ballot, this 
means it is possible to enter parliament with the 
support of barely 12 percent of the voters in the 
constituency. 

But is this low threshold a problem or strength 
of our democracy? Well, it is a strength, and is 
perhaps the single biggest one. The low threshold 
gives almost every candidate who wants to con- 
test a hope that electoral success is not an impos- 
sible dream. This is perhaps one of the reasons 
why an increasing number of people contest the 
elections, and so many parties vie for a place. And 
this is perhaps also the reason why it is so difficult 
for sitting legislators to get re-elected. At just over 
a third, India has among the lowest re-election 
rate among established democracies anywhere in 
the world. 

If we, the intelligentsia, fail to win the support 
of even so few or our fellow citizens in our own 
constituencies, should we blame the electoral 
process, should we blame the voters for their fol- 
lies, or should we ask ourselves why are we so 
disconnected from our own people? Is it really fair 
to expect our fellow citizens who may spend a 
few hours to cast their ballot, to actually go to the 


polling station and cast his vote for the “No”? Do 
we really understand why so many poor people 
vote? 

Another criticism we hear is that none of the 
candidates in a constituency may be suitable, be- 
cause some of them may be tainted by charges of 
corruption and crime. So a 'No Vote’ would be an 
expression of collective lack of confidence about 
the choices on offer. However, in a typical con- 
stituency these days, there are more than 10-12 
candidates from different political parties and 
many independents. It should be eminently pos- 
sible to support some of these against the tainted 
ones. 

New political parties, and concerned citizens, 
are free to enter the fray and offer themselves as 
possible alternatives. With such low entry barri- 
ers, it is reasonable to think that if real alternatives 
are offered to the voters, and imagination of the 
voters captured, then voters are likely to make an 
informed choice. So an attempt to reject all the 
choices on offer is not so much of a lack of confi- 
dence in the slate of candidates on offer, but a lack 
of our own confidence in ourselves to enter the 
fray, and lack of confidence in our fellow citizens’ 
capacity to make a better choice. 
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The citizens of the world’s largest democracy 
might be much better off pondering why people 
who vote in such large numbers do take the trou- 
ble of voting at all? Why do they hold their cards 
so close to their chest that even professional poll- 
sters and politicians find it so difficult to decipher 
the public mood till after the election? 

As we head in to the fifteenth general election, 
rather than calling for the ‘No Vote’, we will do 
much better if we spend a little effort at under- 
standing the fundamental basis of the largest de- 
mocracy in the world. We may yet discover the 
secret of connecting to our people, of ways of 
reaching out to our fellow citizens with a new 
political message of revival. If we succeed, then 
rather than the “No”, we may suddenly find our- 
selves saying “Yes” to the democratic miracle that 
is India, and take the political plunge to wash 
away the ills that affect our system. 


Barun Mitra is the Director of Liberty Institute 
(indefenceofliberty.org), which has undertaken the 
Empowering India initiative (empoweringindia.org) to 
better understand the functioning of Indian democracy. 
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Institutions and votebanks 


Where's the new politics going to come from? 


AADISHT & RAVIKIRAN RAO 


Changing policy needs new institutions 
Aadisht 


THE PERCY Mistry report and Saving Capitalism 
from the Capitalists both mention the importance of 
institutional or intermediary investors. A mutual 
fund, pension fund or an insurance company 
owns shares on behalf of a multitude of small in- 
vestors. This way, the small investors get rewards 
proportional to their holding, but exert govern- 
ance control disproportionate to it as each one 
gets the benefit of the voter rights enjoyed by all 
the fund holders taken together, and exercised 
singly by the intermediary. The intermediary is 
also more qualified than the individual small in- 
vestors to analyse the actions of the management. 
To use James Surowiecki's jargon, the small inves- 


tors have eliminated the co-ordination problem of 
getting together and exercising governance con- 
trol together by passing it on to the intermediary 
fund manager. 

This is theory. We saw it in practice to an ex- 
tent during the Satyam fiasco, when the Maytas 
merger attempt was scuttled by outraged institu- 
tional investors who pulled their weight and 
forced Ramalinga Raju's hand. 

So what is happening here is that confronted 
with a principal-agent problem—the management 
trying to rip-off the small shareholders—the solu- 
tion is actually another agent in between. But be- 
cause it costs less than the costs of co-ordination 
and organisation, and because the incentives of 
the fund investors and the fund manager are 
broadly aligned, it generally works, and the de- 
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gree of control is much better than it would be 
otherwise. 

Now let's look at politics and governance. 

Here too, we have agent—the government of 
India—which has been appointed to provide pub- 
lic goods such as national defence, law and order, 
roads and dispute resolution. Tragically it has 
gone rogue and instead of following these objec- 
tives has gone on a reckless diversification binge, 
acquiring banks, and running oil companies and 
airports. It also provides extravagant perks to its 
executives, and generally bleeds resources. 

The constitutional solution to the problem of 
executive branch gone wild is analogous to corpo- 
rate governance—in the way shareholders pick a 
board of directors, voters elect a cabinet of minis- 
ters (though this process is not direct) to exercise 
control. Unfortunately we again have a co- 
ordination problem between the voters. 

Can the financial market solution work in this 
context? Have a qualified intermediary to aggre- 
gate the voters, represent their interests, and exert 


Making a meaningful impact on politics is a 
capability, and must be built up through insti- 
tutions. Mass outrage by itself does not de- 
velop this capability. 


combined control which benefits everyone? Actu- 
ally, this already exists. Political parties are the 
intermediaries, and voters are the 'fundholders'’. 
But the qualified intermediaries too have decided 
to look out for themselves rather than their prin- 
cipals. 

Why is this? To start with, there is no instant 
feedback. Political parties face feedback only 
every five years, at election time, unlike mutual 
fund managers who face the threat of instant re- 
demptions. This is something you can't do any- 
thing about unless you alter the Constitution and 
write in provisions for electoral recalls. But you 
don't need to go that far. Exit is only one way of 
expressing dissatisfaction. The other is voice. So 
how do we take opinion out of the public and 
newspapers, and into political parties in an effec- 
tive way that results in action? That requires insti- 
tutions which serve as connectors between people 
and political parties. Building these institutions is 
a challenge but probably a less formidable chal- 
lenge than changing the Constitution. 
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To some extent these institutions already exist 
in the form of caste- or religion-based vote banks. 
The trouble is that they are terrible banks which 
exercise no diligence—they aggregate votes and 
disburse them but don't monitor performance af- 
ter that. 

So we need new institutions which aggregate 
voters and their individual power, and channel it 
effectively. But we also need these new institu- 
tions to be open to people on any basis, not just 
the identity they were born with. 

Won't institutionalising external voices in 
political parties leave the government vulnerable 
to lobbying? It will, but the government is already 
lobbied by the rich, powerful, and influential. 
Transparent institutions will provide that sort of 
access to the poor and poorly connected too. 

This is one way of mitigating the principal- 
agent problem. The other is to have US-style pri- 
mary elections. An objection to this is cost, espe- 
cially at the scale at which they'd have to be held 
in India, but clever technological solutions could 
take care of this. The real objection is that major 
political parties show no inclination to adopt pri- 
maries. 

One ray of hope is the smattering of new, very 
tiny political parties which are swearing by inter- 
nal democracy, and which may eventually become 
competitors to the incumbents, forcing them to 
adapt and adopt internal democracy as well. But 
this is likely to be a very long, very slow process. 
Another is in judicial challenges and ombudsmen 
to ensure internal democracy. But there is no 
guarantee that this would work better than any 
government regulation. 

The middle class desires change. But does it 
have the ability to effect change? What has ap- 
peared so far is lots of outrage, lots of protest 
marches and placards, lots of reactive support for 
ideas like ‘No Vote’, and so on. But there are no 
ideas for change. 

There are two ways to deal with this. 

The first is to claim that this is because the 
middle class is fundamentally immoral, ineffec- 
tive and retreats from anything more intellectually 
challenging and feel good than a protest march or 
candlelight vigil. 

The second is to understand that altering pol- 
icy or making a meaningful impact on politics is a 
capability, and must be built up through institu- 
tions, and that mass outrage by itself does not de- 
velop this capability. In this view the institutions 
are the missing pieces—you will need to have in- 
stitutions that develop policy alternatives, institu- 
tions that communicate said alternatives to the 
middle class, institutions that sustain middle class 
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Proven method 


people coming together even after the outrage has 
faded. What these institutions will accomplish is a 
lowering of the transaction costs of people coming 
together and pushing ideas into policy. 

So, when we talk about going out and voting it 
is like appealing to people to save so that there is 
capital for investment. But we need to talk about 
how do you ensure that the information conveyed 
within the vote is not lost? For that—just as you 
need a banking or market system to intermediate 
savings into capital, you need political interface 
institutions to intermediate opinion or expressed / 
unexpressed desires into policy. 


Change can come from new votebanks 
Ravikiran Rao 


One result of the principal-agent problem is that 
voters themselves end up seeking sub-optimal 
policies. The caste- and religion-based groups are 
an example of this. Suppose that there are two 
choices to improve your condition in a particular 
town. You could either have a good quality road 
built to it, or you could have someone from your 
caste get the contract for the road and build a sub- 
standard road. Governance is so bad that people 
end up choosing for the latter because they have 
no hope of getting the former. 

A similar problem afflicts the "leader". He 
would like nothing more than cutting out the in- 
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termediaries and form a contract directly with the 
people. But because of the party system, the par- 
liamentary system and the nature of India's gov- 
ernance, he has no choice but to pander to the in- 
termediaries. So, you can either build a road and 
make lots of people happy, or give the contract to 
a caste-leader so that he is happy and he gets you 
votes from his caste. In theory, the former option 
should be more cost effective for you. The prob- 
lem is, unless you have superlative administrative 
and political capabilities, you will end up with a 
bad and long delayed road anyway, and you end 
up making enemies out of intermediaries. The last 
decade has been marked by attempts by leaders to 
break out of this logjam. Chandrababu Naidu's 
was the most famous attempt, but there were oth- 
ers. Digvijay Singh tried it in Madhya Pradesh. It 
is only now, though, that we are seeing the first 
stirrings of success—Narendra Modi and Naveen 
Patnaik have been succeeding in providing good 
governance and getting votes on that basis. 

So, that is one path to improved govern- 
ance—disintermediation, rather than an 
provement in quality of the intermediaries. Quite 
clearly, that is not sufficient. We also need im- 
proved quality of intermediaries. The real hope is 
in the rise of mass movements among the middle 
class. Back when we did not have a real middle 
class, the faux middle class used to get things done 
by pulling strings for themselves—for instance, by 


im- 
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making phone calls to friends of friends who had 
access. This, needless to say, was opaque and ex- 
clusionary. The poorer classes used to work 
through their ‘leaders’ who of course enriched 
themselves and gave only caste pride in return for 
votes. Now, we have a real middle class that can 
and is demanding institutional changes. Even if 
these changes are for themselves, it is less opaque 
than what they were doing earlier and more scal- 
able. Television, technology and urbanisation is 
enabling this change. 

As to the speed of the change, there is no need 
for pessimism. First, these kind of things take 


The poorer classes used to work through their 
‘leaders’ who of course enriched themselves 
and gave only caste pride in return for votes. 
Now, we have a real middle class that can 
and is demanding institutional changes. 


time. Second, because of the nature of India's 
political system, the progress will be discontinu- 
ous—the middle class is larger than its political 
influence is. The political influence is small be- 
cause even though the size of the middle class is 
large, it are not large enough to influence out- 
comes in any one constituency. When this eventu- 
ally changes, it will change in a lot of constituen- 
cies. Third, it take less time than expected—the 
pro-urban delimitation should prove an inflexion 
point. Mumbai, for example, has a strong tradi- 
tion of citizen activism and local institutions that 
go beyond Facebook groups. If we are to see a 
change, we should see it first there, and indeed we 
can. In Bandra, citizens have managed to elect as 
corporator, an activist with the rather charming 


name of Adolf D'Souza. Fourth, we will see that 
change comes, it will not be in a shape we can 
recognize. 

The last point requires some elaboration. It is a 
mistake to assume that the Facebook groups and 
the groups that conduct candle light vigils repre- 
sent the real media through which change will be 
effected. These are like the Indian Nationalist 
movement before Tilak and Gandhi converted it 
into amass movement. They will provide a start- 
ing point that will be adopted by the "real" middle 
class in unintended ways. While the actual out- 
comes will be discontinuous, the underlying 
trends that cause those changes will probably be a 
continuation of existing ones. We may not see a 
party of pure good governance in the near future. 
But good governance in coalition with national 
security, national pride and greatness and cultural 
nationalism? Maybe we will get it. 

Finally it is accurate to characterise voting as 
an enabler. True, it is not a sufficient step—but it is 
a necessary one. Whether change will come about 
through existing parties hearing middle class 
voices or through new institutions, the factor that 
will decide whether candlelight vigils are heeded 
or not is whether those vigils are backed by votes. 
Even if the algorithm for your vote is "Throw the 
current set of rogues out and bring in the new 
rogues", as long as you do it repeatedly, you in- 
crease the chance that one of those rogues figures 
out that he can retain power by being less of a 


rogue. 


Aadisht (aadisht.net) is a former finance professional 
and currently works in a manufacturing SME. Ravikiran 
Rao is editor of Pragati. 


For daily opinions and commentary on The Indian National Interest 


Visit our website at http://www.nationalinterest.in 
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Results of a survey conducted between October 2008 - February 2009 in two phases 
Number of respondents: 438 (Subscribers: 236, Website visitors: 202) 


Will you subscribe to a print edition of Pragati? 


67% Yes 


Would you buy Pragati if it were available at your 
newsstand/bookstore? 


No, quite unlikely 
Yes, Very Likely 


Maybe 


What is the maximum you would pay for an annual 
subscription (12 issues)? 


(India)(Outside India) Above Rs 700 


Above $ 150 


Rs 100-299 
$ 25-49 


Rs 500-699 
$ 100-149 


Chart:Arun Ganesh 


Representative feedback: 

»>While | would read Pragati in any format due to the sub- 
ject nature and quality of articles, a print edition would 
greatly increase convenience.A good deal of time is 
spent in commutes, etc. And having a print copy offers 
advantages that electronic formats simply can't offer. 
Moreover, | understand the need to pay for this conven- 
ience and would be glad to support Pragati with it. 


» | would buy the magazine to show it to others around, 
perhaps hoping for them to realise some issues of 
national interest. | teach at a large university and per- 
haps it would generate campus-wide student interest. 

> Print is a dying medium. I'm a journalist with experience 
in both print and web. A lot of organisations are driving 
their money and energies towards web and print would 
die quicker than we originally thought—especially with 


Where are you primarily based? 


India 


North America 

Europe 

Asia (ex India) 

Australia, New Zealand & the Pacific 
Africa 


South America 
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What other magazines do you subscribe to or read 
regularly? 

India Today/Outlook/TIME/Newsweek 

Business Today/Businessworld/Fortune/Businessweek 

The Economist 

— eee 

The Atlantic Monthly/Harpers/The New Yorker/Wired/Seminar 

oman ae! 

Economic & Political Weekly of India (EPVV) 

=) 

Foreign Affairs/Foreign Policy 

Other 

[a 
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How frequently do you read Pragati (digital edition) 
currently? 


Regularly, almost every issue 
Frequently, around once every three months 


Occasionally, around once every six months 
ey, 

Rarel 

= 
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the advent of mobile technologies. By going from web to 
print, you're probably taking a backward step. 

» By introducing a print edition, you are exposing yourself 
to the vagaries of the circulation dynamics and the asso- 
ciated costs. In order to survive, you may have to di- 
lute the content to suit the vested interests who seek 
to support you. Since Internet usage is growing, it makes 
better sense to stay digital, when all other print maga- 
zines are bleeding heavily. 


» | think that the reader base for this magazine is very 
restricted due to the content, which largely appeals to 
the intellectual or the serious readers. The reader if has 
to pay for the magazine then you will have to diversify 
or add articles which will appeal to a larger audience. 


> Go green. A digital copy is environmentally friendly. 
People who want to print it can always do so 
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Essential readings of the month 


RAVI GOPALAN 


> Global crisis, Asian 
measures 


A task force commis- 
sioned by the LEE KUAN 
YEW SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC POLICY, has 
published its recommen- 
dations on the current 
global economic crisis 
(Asia and the global eco- 
nomic crisis). 

Their recommenda- 
tions are in three parts: 
First, they argue for con- 
tinued focus on globalisa- 
tion, trade liberalisation 
and enhancement of so- 
cial safety nets. Second, 
they call for a reform of 
the international financial 
architecture, away from 
the current Western 
dominated structure. 
Finally, for the Asian pol- 
icy maker, they counsel 
boosting domestic de- 
mand & infrastructure 
spend, developing an 
Asian institution to facili- 
tate effective crisis man- 
agement as well as build- 
ing up expertise across 
the domains of economic, 
financial, regulatory and 
technical policies. 


> The reserve question 


ARVIND SUBRAMA- 
NIAN of the Peterson 
Institute for International 
Economics wonders 
whether the current fi- 
nancial crisis was an op- 
portune time for RBI to 
monetise the rising public 
deficit. In an op-ed in the 
Business Standard, (Mon- 
tek’s Monetization Mo- 
ment?), he revisits the 
Montek Singh Ahluwalia's 
old proposal, detailing 
why it was shot down 
then. He argues that the 
present exceptional situa- 
tion makes monetary 
easing by the RBI impera- 
tive and the question was 
whether easing would be 
more effective for the 
public or the private sec- 
tor. He answers his own 
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question determining that 
directing credit to the 
public sector would pro- 
vide more bang for the 
monetary/financing buck. 
He also points to the 
considerable long-term 
risks in engaging in this 
course of action: that of 
its precedent-setting na- 
ture as well as the impact 
on the institutional inde- 
pendence of the RBI. He 
declares that whether or 
not the RBI monetises 
the fiscal deficit, it is im- 
portant to have a debate 
on the cost-benefit calcu- 
lus of the monetisation. 


> Deserved trust 


MUKUL G ASHER, pro- 
fessor of public policy at 
the National University of 
Singapore, declares that 
one of the consequences 
of the global economic 
crisis so far has been the 
widespread loss of ‘de- 
served trust’ by the pub- 
lic across the world in- 
cluding in central banks, 
finance ministries, media, 
and academia among oth- 
ers. In an op-ed in DNA 
(Societal actions to sustain 
‘deserved trust’ essential for 
growth) he goes on to 
state that in the prevailing 
scenario, one of the pri- 
orities was to ensure that 
the global economic crisis 
didn’t lead to a social 
crisis in India and main- 
taining food security and 
affordability was key for 
its social cohesion. How- 
ever, India’s full potential 
would not be realised 
without societal actions 
to sustain ‘deserved trust’ 
and this would mean that 
only those who merit 
‘deserved trust’ should 
be entrusted with posi- 
tions of public trust. He 
concludes that this could 
only happen when India 
improves on all the ele- 
ments of deserved 
trust—competence, in- 


tegrity, regulatory checks 
and balances along with 
higher standards of 
transparency and ac- 
countability across all 
levels of the society. 


> Through eagle eyes 

A report of the CSIS 
Smartpower Initiative 
(Chinese Soft Power and its 
implications for the United 
States — Competition and 
Cooperation in the develop- 
ing world), edited by 
CAROLA McGIFFERT, 
reviews China's soft 
power strategies and its 
possible implications for 
the United States. It finds 
that China’s rapid expan- 
sion and its need for 
natural resources, export 
markets, and political 
influence lay at the heart 
of its increased engage- 
ment with developing 
countries around the 
world. The measurable 
benefit to China of its 
soft power initiatives was 
yet to be assessed be- 
cause of the future orien- 
tation of most of its pro- 
grammes. 

Extensive debate is 
currently underway in 
China regarding the 
sources of the soft 
power, its utilisation and 
whether it represented a 
threat or an opportunity. 
The report advocates 
caution that looking at 
the Chinese soft-power 
phenomenon through a 
zero-sum framework was 
not an effective way for 
the United States to 
shape its policy, and doing 
so would contribute to 
an adversarial relation- 
ship. It points out that 
China has not yet sought 
to replace or supplant 
the United States in its 
role of security provider 
in the Middle East, South- 
east Asia or Latin Amer- 
ica and advises policy- 
makers to look at Chi- 


nese efforts through the 
prism of maintaining do- 
mestic stability as well as 
economic growth. They 
conclude with a call to 
the United States to in- 
crease collaboration with 
China in the developing 
world. 


> More cashdrops from 
choppers 


H H MICHAEL 
HSIAO, and ALAN YANG 
of Taiwan's Center for 
Asia-Pacific Area Studies. 
review Chinese and Japa- 
nese use of soft power in 
South-east Asia in the 
Asia Pacific Journal (‘Soft 
Power Politics in the Asia 
Pacific: Chinese and Japa- 
nese Quests for Regional 
Leadership”’). 

While China wants to 
prove itself as no longer a 
large and poor commu- 
nist state, but as a rising 
economic driving force 
and responsible stake- 
holder in East Asia. Japan, 
for its part, devoted itself 
to removing the image of 
enemy in the Second 
World War by carefully 
rebuilding relations with 
ASEAN states. 

The increasing em- 
phasis placed by China 
and Japan on soft power 
diplomacy has resulted in 
an abundance of eco- 
nomic assistance and 
political support from 
both countries, strength- 
ening regionalisation. 
Also, an unintended con- 
sequence of China-Japan 
soft power politics has 
been increased security 
for ASEAN. Soft power 
matters, not only for 
great powers, but also for 
small states. 


Ravi Gopalan is a re- 
search associate with 
Pragati. 
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Selected priorities for the next government 


MUKUL G ASHER &V ANANTHA NAGESWARAN 


THE GOVERNMENT to be formed after the com- 
ing general elections in India will face serious 
economic challenges, which if not handled com- 
petently, and in a result-oriented manner, could 
significantly affect India’s future progress. Ex- 
traordinary focus and competence are required to 
handle the domestic fallout of the ongoing inter- 
national economic crisis and at the same time, 
push forward an agenda for better governance for 
an inclusive India. 

It is now evident that the high real economic 
growth of around 9 percent in India achieved dur- 
ing the era of financial capitalism in recent years 
was not sustainable. That was largely due to a 
benign global growth and interest rate environ- 
ment. An important but under-appreciated disad- 
vantage with which the next government would 
assume office is that it would have a distinctly 
unfriendly external environment. 

The world is undergoing what is arguably the 
severest global economic crisis in over seven dec- 
ades, with global GDP and global trade expected 


to decline by 3 to 5 percent in 2009. There has also 
been a massive erosion of asset values in capital 
markets and in real estate. Thus global stock mar- 
ket capitalisation declined from $58 trillion in 
May 2008 to $29 trillion in January 2009, a decline 
of 50 percent. The corresponding figures for India 
were $1.3 trillion and $0.6 trillion, a decline of $0.7 
trillion or 54 percent. 

Largely due to the crisis, there are also distinct 
prospects of India’s balance of payments register- 
ing a deficit. In the third quarter of 2008-09, net 
invisible surplus financed only 60 percent of In- 
dia’s trade deficit, as compared to 83 percent for 
the corresponding period a year ago. In the third 
quarter of 2008-09 the capital account turned 
negative for the first time since the first quarter of 
1998-99. When both current and capital accounts 
are negative, drawing on foreign exchange re- 
serves becomes a major source of financing bal- 
ance of payment deficits. Given the current tough 
external environment, India’s foreign exchange 
reserves, which have fallen from $315 billion in 
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May 2008 to $254 billion by March 2009, require 
close monitoring. 

Since coming to power in 2004, the UPA gov- 
ernment has been unable to utilise the high- 
growth period and favourable demographic 
phase of rising share of working-age population 
to total population to undertake essential struc- 
tural reforms in infrastructure, agriculture, educa- 
tion, health, labour markets, and in budgetary and 
administrative systems of the country. In spite of 
the high growth period, India’s budget deficit in 
2009-10 is expected to reach pre-FRBM (Fiscal Re- 
sponsibility and Budget Management Act) levels 
passed in 2003 of over 10 percent of GDP. The Re- 
serve Bank of India (RBI) has little space left to 
finance government deficits beyond 2009-10. 

As monetary and fiscal policy are severely con- 
strained by past acts of omission and commission, 
India can sustain high growth only through fur- 
ther economic reforms (as distinct from and in 
addition to economic liberalisation) and through 


An important but under-appreciated disadvan- 
tage with which the next government would 
assume office is that it would have a distinctly 
unfriendly external environment. India can 
sustain high growth only through further eco- 
nomic reforms and through application of 
knowledge in improving economic efficiency. 


application of knowledge in improving economic 
efficiency. 

India can emerge with greater influence and 
leverage globally if it responds to the crisis with 
focus on improving its economic, technological, 
and resource bases. Keeping that in mind, we 
have devoted the following pages to areas that, in 
our view, are critical for the medium-term eco- 
nomic and social stability and prosperity of the 
country. 


Knowledge is the turbo engine for a rising India 
Knowledge as a product and as an instrument of 
social change will be the foundation for competi- 
tiveness of individual businesses and nations in 
the 21st century. Research findings reliably sug- 
gest that knowledge as a factor of production ex- 
plains a substantial proportion of economic 
growth internationally. The next Indian govern- 
ment should therefore pursue policies, which en- 
able the country to create, apply and diffuse 
knowledge in all areas, and by public, private and 
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not-for-profit sectors. 

India’s scientific and technical manpower was 
deemed, without adequate verification, to be its 
strength. However, few years of high growth laid 
bare the weak foundations of that claim. Skill 
shortages, unsustainable high wage growth and 
labour turnover in the knowledge-intensive sec- 
tors revealed both quantitative and qualitative 
deficiencies in many knowledge sectors. 

The National Knowledge Commission (NKC), 
an advisory body to the prime minister, was set 
up in 2005. It has made several practical and 
worthwhile suggestions for revamping the educa- 
tion sector. Petty political and bureaucratic rival- 
ries and lack of vision in relevant ministries such 
as Human Resource Development (HRD) have 
shelved the recommendations. Tragically, the 
Prime Minister who played a key role in bringing 
the NKC into being has not exerted sufficient 
political influence to break the impasse. 

The next government must urgently address 
the unclear and dysfunctional policy and regula- 
tory environment applicable to the education sec- 
tor. Simply setting up new universities while con- 
spiring to diminish the role of merit in selecting 
students as well as university faculty and admin- 
istrators is not in India’s national interest. 

Those currently blocking liberalisation and 
modernisation of the education sector, without 
which India will fail to become a global power in 
the 21st century, should not be permitted to return 
to such position of power after the elections. 


Infrastructure needs public-private partnerships 
The need for financing physical and social infra- 
structure is such that a partnership between gov- 
ernment, private and not-for-profit sectors has 
become essential. Thus, the next government must 
lend urgency to efforts by ministers and public 
enterprise managers to learn the skills of initiat- 
ing, implementing and sustaining Public Private 
Partnerships (PPP). 

The 2009 budget speech of the railway minister 
illustrates the importance of PPP. He categorically 
ruled out any privatisation of the railways. But 
the Minister stated that the contribution of PPP in 
the Indian Railways in the period 2007-12 will be 
$35 billion (out of total investment of $80 billion), 
a 360-fold increase over the previous period. 

The new government must avoid excessive 
ideological commitment to the public sector. In- 
stead, it must take advantage of the complemen- 
tarities between the different sectors that exist. 
This will also reduce adversarial relationship be- 


tween different stakeholders in advancing India’s 
future prospects. 


A freedom movement for farmers 

For PPP to be an effective instrument for delivery 
of infrastructure goods, clarity on land-use rights 
including ownership and disposal is an impera- 
tive. The events in Nandigram and its aftermath 
hold important lessons for industrialisation. As 
Barun Mitra wrote in Mint in February 2008, if the 
government has stopped acting as a broker in in- 
dustrial or corporate mergers and acquisitions, it 
stands to reason that it does not broker land 
transactions either. 

As Mr Mitra argues “farmers may freely agree 
to sell their land if the offer is attractive enough. 
But they should be equally free not to sell, and 
instead give the land on lease or rent, and earn an 
assured return. The industry could also offer 
shares or bonds in lieu of land. Or even provide 
alternative land if the farmer decides to continue 
with his vocation. Only then would agriculture 
and industry become truly equal partners in the 
process of economic development, rather than 
being pitted against each other.” 

Recently, the Liberty Institute released the 
third International Property Rights Index (IPRI). 
In the report covering 115 countries, Finland again 
topped the IPRI ranking while Bangladesh ended 
up at the bottom of the list. India’s rank has gone 
down considerably from 36th in 2008 to 46th in 
2009. 


Agriculture needs a productivity revolution 

It is widely acknowledged that for India to 
achieve near double-digit growth, which also im- 
proves real income and consumption of the peo- 
ple, annual agricultural growth rate (which aver- 
aged 2.6 percent per annum from 2000-01 to 2007- 
08) would need to be raised to at least 4 percent. 
There is a vast imbalance between agriculture's 
share in GDP at around 17 percent and its share in 
employment at 60 percent. Enhanced agricultural 
productivity and improved employment pros- 
pects in non-agriculture sectors will correct this 
structural imbalance. 

At 11.5 percent, India's share of the world’s 
arable land is second only to the United States. 
India has the largest share of irrigated area in the 
world. It however lags considerably behind other 
countries in yield per hectare of different crops 
such as cereals and pulses. 

Specific actions to improve agricultural pro- 
ductivity include energising the ATMA (Agricul- 
tural and Technology Management Agency) initia- 
tive; reviewing agricultural marketing, risk man- 
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agement and supply chain arrangements; ration- 
alising agricultural subsidies with a view to im- 
proving productivity and supply. Linking decen- 
tralised solid waste management practices, which 
could provide organic fertilisers for agricultural 
production, also holds promise. The National Ru- 
ral Employment Guarantee Scheme (NREGS) has 
to be revamped to reduce the excessive focus on 
unskilled labour. The scheme should be reoriented 
towards building human and physical capital in 
agriculture while reducing benefit-cheating and 
transaction costs. 


Pension reforms brook no delay 

The Pension Fund Regulatory and Development 
Authority (PFRDA) Bill, which has been awaiting 
Parliament’s approval since 2005, must be passed 
expeditiously. This is essential as India is experi- 
encing population ageing, exemplified by increas- 
ing life expectancy and greater proportion of the 
elderly population. The number of people above 
60-years of age is expected to grow from 100 mil- 


Clarity on land-use rights including ownership 
and disposal is an imperative. If the govern- 
ment has stopped acting as a broker in indus- 
trial or corporate mergers and acquisitions, it 
stands to reason that it does not broker land 
transactions either. 


lion in 2010 to 330 million by 2050; while an aver- 
age Indian can expect to live for nearly 20 years 
once reaching the age of 60. 

India is currently in a favourable demographic 
phase, with working-age population to total 
population increasing. However, the challenge is 
that a substantial number of economically produc- 
tive jobs and livelihoods must be generated by the 
economy. Given the dimension of the ageing prob- 
lem, and the large share of the informal sector 
workers in the economy, substantial share of re- 
tirement financing will need to be generated 
through household savings. Since retirement fi- 
nancing is for the long-term, a policy and regula- 
tory environment in which individuals have con- 
fidence is needed. The PFRDA can help provide 
such an environment. It is therefore essential that 
the PFRDA be given the formal statutory mandate 
to undertake this task. 

Due to elections, launching of the NPS on a 
voluntary basis nation-wide was deferred. The 
next government should permit the voluntary 
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NPS to be launched as early as possible. If more 
young are encouraged to save for retirement this 
will have several economic benefits. First, house- 
hold savings in financial (as compared to physi- 
cal) form would increase. Since these are long- 
term savings, domestic financial institutions can 
use them to increase their share in capital markets 
and mitigate excess dependence on FII transac- 
tions. Second, infrastructure bonds, and municipal 
bonds (once the markets develop) could be an 
asset class for domestic provident and pension 
funds, thus deepening financial and capital mar- 
kets and helping to reduce market volatility. 


Governing in national interest 

Preparation and presentation of a budget will be 
amongst the first major tasks of the new govern- 
ment. The budget will signal the new govern- 
ment’s priorities and set the tone for its perform- 
ance. Hence, it will be of extra significance. Sim- 
ply more government spending is not a substitute 
for reforms. 

To illustrate, for 2008-09, as of early February 
2009, the centre had released just 59 percent of the 
funds allocated under the Rashtriya Krishi Vikas 
Yojana (RKVY) and 57 percent of the funds 
granted under the National Food Security Mission 
(NFSM). This suggests low capacity to use funds 
even for such high priority areas. 

The new government must demonstrate firmer 
commitment to the FRBM goals; and effectively 


communicate it to the domestic and international 
players to manage risk perceptions. An even 
greater challenge is ensuring that expenditures 
provide commensurate outcomes. Our budgetary 
processes do not encourage managerial perform- 
ance and accountability. 

India is thus continuing to rely on twentieth 
century governmental structures and procedures 
to meet the challenges of a rising India of the 
twenty-first century. The administrative and civil 
service reforms, including how civil servants are 
recruited, trained and promoted, should be re- 
form priorities. There is no prosperity without 
accountability; equally, poverty is a consequence 
of unaccountable governments. 

India’s political parties have been remarkably 
successful in creating and sustaining loyalty by 
fostering groups based on narrow identities. Ris- 
ing aspirations and mounting internal and exter- 
nal challenges are proving such strategies both to 
be politically counterproductive and nationally 
harmful. Leaders who grasp this shift will earn 
the gratitude of present and future generations of 
Indians, secure a rightful place for their nation in 
the comity of nations and cement their own place 
in history. 


Mukul G Asher is professor of public policy at the 
National University of Singapore. V Anantha 
Nageswaran is chief investment officer of Bank Julius 
Baer. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Start by burying Lord Ismay 


Defence and internal security initiatives for the first |OO days 


NITIN PAI 


TO FIGURE out what it needs to do with regard 
to national security, the new central government 
only has to call for the Kargil Review Committee 
(KRC) report, published on December 15th, 1999, 
and go about implementing its recommendations. 
“An objective assessment of the last 52 years,” the 
report said, “will show that the country is lucky to 
have scraped through various national security 
threats without too much damage, except in 1962. 
The country can no longer afford such an ad hoc 
functioning.” Ten years on, much of the KRC rec- 
ommendations remain unimplemented. 
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If the institution of the KRC and the publica- 
tion of its report marked a refreshing change in 
the manner in which Indian governments func- 
tioned, the relegation of its report to the special 
black hole in New Delhi for such documents is 
testimony to the dreary desert sand of dead bu- 
reaucratic habit. India’s immense reservoir of re- 
sources means that it is unlikely to lose anything 
but the biggest wars. Yet the lack of stewardship 
of national security policy is already increasing 
the damage each time India ‘scrapes through’. The 
damage is not merely physical or temporary: it 


risks jeopardising India’s economic development. 
The terrorist attack on Mumbai in November 2008 
and the inability to provide adequate security for 
the Indian Premier League (IPL) cricket tourna- 
ment, for instance, have worried investors—both 
foreign and domestic. When capital flows resume 
after the current downturn, India must position 
itself as one of the most attractive places for in- 
vestment. Economic growth is India’s ticket out of 
poverty. Ensuring that security risks do not hurt 
India’s economic prospects is the least of the rea- 
sons for the new government to provide credible 
signals of its commitment to transform the way 
India’s national security is managed. 

The ‘honeymoon’ period of the first hundred 
days offers a new government the opportunity to 
implement important reforms that might other- 
wise face the greatest resistance. Of course, 
follow-through is important, but setting the mo- 
mentum early is crucial. Most importantly, the 
honeymoon comes but once in a government's 
life: so it is important to have a plan of action to 
make the most of it. Plan ahead, as they say, to 
avoid disappointment. 


Defence 

First, the cabinet formation process is a good time 
to announce an executive succession plan. A re- 
sponsible nuclear power ought to demonstrate 
greater transparency as to its nuclear chain of 
command. The lines of nuclear succession within 
the cabinet must be announced. Key cabinet port- 
folios must be vested in separate individuals to 
ensure that the apex decision-making committees 
have the intended number of members. 

Second, the cabinet must announce the forma- 
tion of a Blue Ribbon committee to conduct a stra- 
tegic defence review. It should be tasked with rec- 
ommending the structure, composition, role, serv- 
ice conditions and pay structure in the light of the 
twenty-first century strategic environment. It 
should be asked to consider restructuring the 
armed forces into joint theatre commands, with a 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee to 
act as the military advisor to the cabinet. 

The KRC has been scathing in its criticism of 
the current set-up which has remained unchanged 
since being put in place by Lord Ismay and Lord 
Louis Mountbatten in 1947. If the government 
does not develop a new roadmap, it is likely to be 
caught in the unhappy situation of having to en- 
gage in even more ugly disputes relating to de- 
fence pay, promotions and procurements. These 
will come at increasing political costs. 

Third, ahead of the implementation of the Blue 
Ribbon committee’s recommendations, defence 
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procurements must be depoliticised. This could be 
done in many ways: for instance, a senior parlia- 
mentary committee comprising the defence minis- 
ter, a key opposition leader and senior leaders of 
other parties could oversee the award of the mod- 
ernisation programme. The government should 
drop its dogmatic pursuit of the goal of removing 
‘middlemen’. Middlemen have a role because 
procurement procedures are complex. Instead, 
procurement policy must be liberalised and sim- 
plified, and middlemen regulated. The defence 
ministry must be set the target of utilising 100 
percent of the annual capital outlay. 


Internal security 

Fourth, ahead of the counter-insurgency opera- 
tions in Jammu & Kashmir being scaled down, the 
government must consider the formation of a new 
civilian-led, military-assisted counter-insurgency 
organisation. Whether it is Naxalism or low- 
intensity conflicts in the North-east and else- 
where, the fundamental problem is a governance 


Ensuring that security risks do not hurt India’s 
economic prospects is the least of the reasons 
for the new government to provide a credible 
signal of its commitment to transform India’s 
national security management. 


vacuum caused by the failure of state institutions 
to ensure the rule-of-law. Delivering governance 
in insurgency-affected areas is beyond the capa- 
bilities of generalist administrators and police of- 
ficials. It requires professional training in manag- 
ing insurgencies, as well as specialist competen- 
cies in public health, agricultural science, envi- 
ronmental science and engineering, among others. 
This is in addition to professional military capa- 
bilities necessary to create the necessary space for 
civil administration. 

Fifth, police reforms must be implemented. 
The Supreme Court has ordered this, yet the ex- 
cuse that of it being a state subject has been used 
to subvert the Court’s judgement. The creeping 
unwinding of the rule of law across the country 
lies at the root of major security threats. This un- 
winding must be arrested and reversed. For this, 
police reforms are essential. The ruling party, or 
the main party in the coalition, should set the ball 
rolling by implementing police reforms in the 
states where it is in power. 

Sixth, the central government must announce a 
zero-tolerance approach to political violence of 
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any kind. Vandals, self-appointed vigilantes and 
rioters must be dealt with severely, and to the ex- 
tent possible, pre-emptively. This does not require 
new laws. It requires the government to send 
credible signals that it is serious—through its ac- 
tions. If the ball lies with state governments, then 
the use of the bully pulpit by the prime minister 
can be used to galvanise them into action. 

Seventh, the outgoing UPA government has 
already set in motion internal security reforms 
after the Mumbai attacks. These should be re- 
viewed and reinforced where appropriate. In ad- 
dition, all police stations must be connected to a 
national network within five years. 

Clearly, implementing even this short list of 
initiatives suggests that national security policy- 


EDUCATION 
Liberalise education 


making must be strengthened. So the final item on 
the list is the initiation of a recruitment pro- 
gramme to bring outside professionals into the 
loop. The security environment is way too com- 
plex for any single organisation to claim it has all 
the competencies and skills to solve all the prob- 
lems. Yet, without the right people, the best poli- 
cies will not deliver the desired results. So the 
new government would do well to get good peo- 
ple in before its honeymoon is over, and then en- 
sure that there are doors open for other good peo- 
ple to enter. 


Nitin Pai is editor of Pragati and blogs at The Acorn 
(acorn.nationalinterest.in) 


More than additional funds, education policy needs structural reform 


ATANU DEY 


NOBEL PRIZE-WINNING economist Douglass 
North observed that “economic history is over- 
whelmingly a story of economies that failed to 
produce a set of economic rules of the game (with 
enforcement) that induce sustained economic 
growth.” 

A sound education system is the foundation of 
sustained growth. Yet, nowhere is the failure to 
produce a set of economic rules more evident than 
in the Indian education system. India’s literacy 
rate of around 60 percent places it in the company 
of countries such as Uganda, Rwanda, Malawi, 
Sudan, Burundi and Ghana. Broadly speaking, 
India accounts for 50 percent of the world’s illiter- 
ates even though India accounts for around 17 
percent of the world’s population. The failure of 
India’s primary education is predictably reflected 
at the higher education level: gross enrolment ra- 
tio is a mere six percent. Furthermore, the quality 
of Indian college graduates is poor to the extent 
that only about a quarter of them are employable. 

Education in India is heavily controlled by the 
government both at the state and federal levels. 
Government agencies and regulations dictate 
every aspect of education, sometimes to the 
smallest details: who can run educational systems 
(generally only non-for-profit trusts can), who 
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teaches, what is taught, who learns, what the fees 
and salaries should be, and so on. Most unfortu- 
nately, the entry barriers that the government im- 
poses on the sector lead to such effects as high 
costs, low quality, and rampant corruption. 


Entry barriers 

The market for educational services is like any 
other market. By putting barriers to entry to the 
market, it increases competition for the market 
which leads to decreased competition within the 
market. This has two unfortunate effects. 

First, corruption is made endemic in the sys- 
tem. Persons in charge of government agencies 
with discretionary powers to grant entry into the 
market are susceptible to bribes. Education pro- 
viders compete for the market by paying immense 
bribes to obtain licenses. Later these amounts 
have to be recovered from the students in the 
form of huge capitation fees and other coercive 
measures. All this is possible because the entry 
barriers reduce supply so that economic rents can 
be extracted. In effect, this is a process that trans- 
fers wealth from those wishing to get an educa- 
tion to those who have control of the entire sector, 
with the education providers acting as intermedi- 
aries in the process. 


Photo:World Bank 


The second effect is that the quantity supplied 
cannot meet the demand and the quality of the 
education service is poor. The entry barriers pre- 
vent normal supply response and limit the neces- 
sary competition within the market to improve 
quality. The incumbents continue to remain in 
business despite shoddy service. 


Necessary Reforms 

The education sector urgently demands reform. 
What follows is a short list of needed reforms. For 
the purposes of this discussion, the sector can be 
partitioned into the primary (kindergarten to class 
6), secondary (classes 7-12) and tertiary segments 
(college and above). The tertiary segment can be 
further subdivided into professional, vocational 
and liberal education segments. 

First and foremost is the liberalisation of the 
system. The market has to be allowed to function 
by allowing for-profit firms to serve the sector. 
This will expand the supply. Market competition 
will ensure quality. Most of the entry will be in the 
tertiary segment (especially in the professional 
and vocational areas) because the returns on in- 
vestment for a student is significant and short- 
term compared to primary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

Second, the public spending on primary edu- 
cation has to be channelled properly. Public sup- 
port of primary education—around 2 percent of 
GDP—is ineffectively and inefficiently spent on 
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funding government schools which don’t func- 
tion. The problem is systemic and requires a radi- 
cal reform to get the incentives right. This can be 
achieved by, instead of funding schools, funding 
the students. Primary education providers, 
whether public or private, will have to compete 
for students. The market, in effect, will bring 
about accountability by aligning incentives with 
performance. 

Third, the creation of an independent “Educa- 
tion Regulatory Authority of India,” (ERAT). Some 
markets—especially ones in which there are sig- 
nificant externalities and/or have monopoly char- 
acteristics—have to be regulated to ensure socially 
optimal outcomes. The ERAI should have the 
mandate to not merely allow, but to actually en- 
courage, competition. 

The ERAI should be sufficiently empowered to 
resist political interference and regulatory capture. 
One of the most important mandates of the ERAI 
will be to guarantee a level playing field for all 
entrants—private, public, foreign, domestic—and 
prevent any special interest group from capturing 
the market. 

A critically important function of the ERAI will 
be the rating of all providers of education. This 
will help consumers make informed decisions and 
thus provide feedback to the market. 

Fourth, creation of a complete funding and 
credit market for education. Investment in pri- 
mary education characteristically has long pay- 
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back periods and high positive externalities. Pub- 
licly funding primary and secondary education— 
through grants—for those who cannot afford it is 
justified. Tertiary education, in contrast, has short 
payback periods and sufficient private return to 
investment that it can be funded by loans instead 
of grants. Mechanisms can be figured out which 
will ensure equality of opportunity at all levels 
and that no one is denied merely because of an 
inability to pay. 

Fifth, policies that enlarge the set of options for 
post-secondary education. India’s growing econ- 
omy needs a large number of people with a wide 
range of skills. To attain a proper mix of skilled 


A new, independent Education Regulatory 
Authority of India (ERAI) should be created 
mandated to guarantee a level playing field 
for all entrants—private, public, foreign, do- 
mestic—and prevent any special interest group 
from capturing the market. 


people, vocational education has to be accorded 
appropriate attention. The number of vocational 
institutions has to go up. This can be achieved by 
the combined force of previously mentioned 
items: allowing free entry into the segment and 
completing credit markets where necessary. 

Sixth, a commitment to achieving 90 percent 
literacy rate in three years. The main cause of the 
failure to do this over the decades is one of will 
and not of opportunity or resources. 


The fierce urgency of now 

In any segment of the economy, including educa- 
tion, producing a set of rational rules is a political 
process. Frequently basic economic truths are wil- 
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fully disregarded in a myopic but cynically calcu- 
lated process of short-term electoral gains. In the 
long run, however, the persistent practice of po- 
litically motivated economically unsound policies 
has the unsurprising and unfortunate effect of 
impoverishing the economy. 

India’s future depends on an educated citi- 
zenry. Despite heavy expenditure in education 
over the decades, the rules of the game have been 
a significant barrier to Indians’ gaining an educa- 
tion. The persistence of a dysfunctional system 
can only be explained by the fact that it works for 
the benefits of those who control the system and 
not for the larger social good. Reforms will there- 
fore be immensely difficult because powerful 
vested interests will block them. To counter this, 
the already educated public has to take up the 
cause on behalf of those who desperately need a 
functioning education system. 

We have a problem to solve. The solution has 
to begin with the recognition that our past polici- 
es—however well-meaning they may have been— 
have failed to produce the stated results. Evaluat- 
ing what has not worked and why is a necessary 
first step in the most critically urgent task of re- 
forming the educational system. 

The consequences of not solving this problem 
of education are too horrifying to contemplate. It 
is impossible for a significant portion of humanity 
to face the twenty-first century without education 
in a globalised hyper-competitive world. The 
choice is stark: either solve this problem now or 
be forever relegated to being a Third World econ- 
omy. There are no other options. 


Atanu Dey is an economist and writes on India's de- 
velopment at deeshaa.org. 
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Asking the right question 


Free and compulsory education cannot happen by fiat 


NAVEEN MANDAVA & GAUTAM BASTIAN 


CONSIDER A family traveling by an Indian train 
twenty years back. As the train stopped over at a 
railway station, the head of the family would run 
out with a water bottle to fill it up at one of the 
few taps that the government had provided. Some 
of the taps would be working and some would 
not, and the working ones would have a large 
crowd around them. Children would anxiously 
look out of the window, not knowing whether 
their parent would make it back before the train 
started again. The water brought back in the bot- 
tles was of the same consistently questionable 
quality. 

The situation in the railway stations is better 
now, not because the government has gotten bet- 
ter at ensuring supply of clean water and working 
taps, but because the purchasing power of the 
average traveller has improved, and there is now 
a market for, and a supply of bottled water avail- 
able at multiple shops at most stations. Those who 
depend on the government to supply their water 
for them are still forced to queue up. As goes wa- 
ter, so goes education. The Indian state's approach 
to mass education, is marked by the same enthu- 
siasm for direct even if ineffectual action. The 
question of education is always framed as how a 
government can itself deliver the good, rather 
than how it can build contextual institutions that 
can deliver it in plenty and cheap. 

In this vein the Right to Education Bill tabled 
in Parliament in December 2008 attempts to im- 
prove education in the country through the disin- 
genuous device of hobbling private schools with 
new red tape, while completely ignoring the Pri- 
vate Schools for the Poor revolution that has been 
simmering for over a decade. Rather than build- 
ing the right institutional framework to provide 
the best education to India's children, the Bill is 
still stuck in the license raj thinking of producing 
education in government schools and severely 
curbing the private sector. 

In the last few years, the Free and Compulsory 
Education Bill has evolved to become more con- 
sistent but is still focused on answering the wrong 
question—how can the government itself get 


more and more children into schools? It is akin to 
trying to plant taps to provide more water access. 

Education is a service and not a commodity 
like water. It is vastly more difficult to ensure con- 
sistency in a service than in a commodity. Purify- 
ing and delivering water involves high fixed costs 
at source and low incremental costs at point of 
delivery. Most of the quality in education, on the 
other hand, is determined by the strong intellec- 
tual relationship forged between teacher and stu- 
dent. The government hasn’t yet been able to pro- 
vide anywhere close to 100 percent coverage of 
clean drinking water. On what basis does it have 
the hubris to believe it can provide 100 percent 
coverage when it comes to education? It is not as 
if the Education Department is headed by super- 
men while the Water Department has only ordi- 
nary mortals. If legislation could automatically 
beget outcomes, wouldn't it be wonderful to have 
a Free and Compulsory Thirst Quench Bill too? 


The right question to be pursued is how the 
government should create institutions and 
regulations that facilitate for the mass produc- 
tion of individualised education. The key word 
here is facilitate not production. 


Education is also not like a mass vaccination 
campaign where you can get a child to a health 
camp: education requires mutual consent. Access 
is only the beginning of the problem of providing 
education. Quality will drive take-up of access 
rather than the other way around. Given such 
poor service standards, it is not surprising why 
India has a staggering drop out rate of about 
every other child not making it beyond Class 5 
and the carrot offered (mid-day meals) hasn’t 
been much effective. 

The right question to be pursued is how the 
government should create institutions and regula- 
tions that facilitate for the mass production of in- 
dividualised education. The key word here is fa- 
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cilitate not production. A government should not 
delude itself into thinking that it is just another 
big organisation that happens to be in charge of a 
country, and produce everything for that coun- 
try's needs. Rather than get stuck at one point of 
the quality-quantity trade-off, the core compe- 
tency of a government should always be in de- 
signing effective rules of the game to decrease 
quantity-quality trade-offs. That is the key differ- 
ence between a government and a company. 

So what does it mean to design the rules of the 
game? 

One, employ growth-oriented policies to in- 
crease the size of a pie of limited resources. The 
first part requires developing a competitive mar- 
ket to drive innovation, production and consump- 
tion of education. India has a rapidly increasing 
private schooling sector with at least 28 percent of 
rural India already having access to private 
schools. These budget schools for the poor should 
be encouraged. Currently there are high entry 
barriers for the schooling sector. Given the legally 
non-profit status of the sector it is impossible to 
have transparent profits and scale up operations. 
All these rules imply that the sector needs to be 
deregulated. 


Two, design the education policy as part of a 
larger set of coherent policies that have overlap- 
ping goals. For education, this involves develop- 
ing complementary policies in sectors like labour 
laws and entrepreneurship. As long as govern- 
ments focus on developing this kind of micro- 
economic environment, enterprises will thrive and 
innovate for dramatic improvements on the price- 
performance front. 

Till it does this the government will be grap- 
pling with the problem the way it used to with the 
telecom sector. Trying to provide more phones 
when it could have developed a telecom market 
to address issues of cost and access. We must re- 
member that the poor got their inexpensive mo- 
bile phones long before they got their 
government-booked landline phones. 


Naveen Mandava is a policy consultant with a focus on 
service design and regulatory barriers in “bottom of 
pyramid” markets. Gautam Bastian is a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University's School of International 
& Public Affairs 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 
Kashmir pending 


Lift the AFSPA in a calibrated manner 


ROHIT PRADHAN & SUSHANT K SINGH 


FOLLOWING AN unfortunate incident of firing 
at allegedly unarmed civilians in Sopore, the chief 
minister of Jammu & Kashmir, Omar Abdul- 
lah—bowing to popular pressure—demanded the 
withdrawal of the Armed Forces Special Powers 
Act (AFSPA) from the state. Unsurprisingly, in 
subsequent news reports, anonymous army 
sources strongly defended AFSPA and argued that 
its withdrawal would weaken the fight against 
terrorism. 

But why should an allegation of this nature 
against the army lead to calls for withdrawal of 
the AFSPA? The Indian Parliament passed the Act 
in 1958 to enable effective counterinsurgency op- 
erations in Nagaland. Essentially, it grants the 
armed forces the right to operate in “disturbed 
areas” in aid of civil power. Under Section 6 of the 
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AFSPA, the initiation of legal proceedings against 
any member of the armed forces operating under 
its provisions requires the prior approval of the 
central government. Therefore, while a First In- 
formation Report (FIR) was registered against the 
army men in the Sopore incident, the local ad- 
ministration was powerless to prosecute them. 
And that is the crux of the dispute: How meaning- 
ful, the separatists argue, is the talk of autonomy 
when a duly elected government has to seek New 
Delhi’s approval in such cases? 

Leaving aside the emotive debate and the 
separatists’ Machiavellian tactics, has the time 
come to reconsider AFSPA in Jammu & Kashmir? 
It is a question which needs to be debated seri- 
ously and widely as it is one that will determine 
—to a large degree—the state’s path towards 


complete normalcy. The AFSPA was extended to 
the valley in 1990 in response to a Pakistan- 
sponsored proxy war which had led to a gory 
spectacle of ethnic cleansing and killings of inno- 
cent civilians. The local police force was over- 
whelmed and army intervention was necessary to 
take on heavily armed and indoctrinated terror- 
ists. In recent years, however, the security situa- 
tion has improved dramatically with violence 
down to pre-1990 years—in 2008, only 69 civilians 
died due to terrorist violence. More importantly, 
the long-suffering people of the state are tired of 
the culture of the gun. Even separatists have been 
forced to eschew the path of violence. 

At the grassroots level, AFSPA serves as a ral- 
lying cry for the separatists. They cite it as an ex- 
ample of New Delhi’s “imperialist” designs in 
Kashmir and its disdain for the elected govern- 
ment in Srinagar. Indeed, one of the important 
reasons for Kashmiri disenchantment with India 
has been New Delhi’s propensity to interfere in 
the state’s administration. With separatists relent- 
lessly stoking the memories of rigged assembly 
elections of 1987, and with the same coalition in 
power again, Mr Abdullah faces charges of being 
a “lackey” of New Delhi, dictated by its consid- 
erations, rather than the interests of the Kashmiri 
awam. 

After voters rejected their call for boycotting 
the 2008 assembly election—which saw impres- 
sive turnouts even in their strongholds—separa- 
tists are in complete disarray, with leaders like 
Sajjad Lone reportedly keen on contesting the 
forthcoming Lok Sabha polls. The artificial unity 
cobbled up during the Amarnath agitation last 
summer among the two dozen separatist groups 
has come apart, and the very future of the move- 
ment is in doubt. The political situation in the 
state, in fact, is much closer to normal now than at 
any other time since 1989. 

Acting on AFSPA would sound a death-knell 
for the separatists by removing one of their 
strongest emotive weapons and simultaneously 
strengthen Mr Abdullah’s credibility and political 
standing. Also, it would further marginalise the 
remaining terrorists in the valley by providing a 
peace dividend to the vast majority which has 
expressly rejected terrorism, while incentivising 
the recalcitrant few to follow suit. 

Many analysts quote Nagaland—where AF- 
SPA has been in place since 1958—as an example 
of army’s resistance to its removal in Kashmir. 
While the army’s role in restoring normalcy to 
Kashmir cannot be overemphasised, and though 
its preference for the protective cover of AFSPA is 
understandable, the greater challenge in the final 
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phase of the counterinsurgency operation is seiz- 
ing the political space. Security inputs are impor- 
tant, but the decision on AFSPA has to be a 
political one; it cannot be guided solely by the 
army’s preferences. What is required is not a 
military-bureaucratic decision but a_ political 
one—with active involvement of the state gov- 
ernment. 

The solution lies in finding inventive ways to 
balance the security and political imperatives. 
Here is a model which can be considered: rather 
than looking at the valley as a whole, smaller ad- 
ministrative units—blocks or sub- 
districts—should be considered singly. The state 
government should fix benchmarks—of violent 
terrorist incidents and deaths—for revoking AF- 
SPA in each of these areas. This would accord- 
ingly lead to withdrawal of Rashtriya Rifles units 
from the population centres in the areas from 


Ading on the AFSPA would further marginalise 
the remaining terrorists in the valley by pro- 
viding a peace dividend to the vast majority 
which has expressly rejected terrorism, while 
incentivising the recalcitrant few to follow suit. 


where the AFSPA is lifted. Quick Reaction Forces 
of the Rashtriya Rifles, however, must be placed at 
selected central locations to respond to any major 
terrorist incident. These actions should be contin- 
gent upon a continuous review process: if the se- 
curity situation breaches the security threshold in 
a certain area, AFSPA can be re-invoked. At the 
same time, troop deployment along the Line of 
Control and counter-infiltration operations should 
remain at status quo. 

By all yardsticks, Kashmir is moving towards 
normalcy. The window of opportunity may not be 
open for too long. One of the first tasks of the new 
central government is to ensure that this opportu- 
nity is not wasted. 


Rohit Pradhan is a resident commentator on The In- 
dian National Interest and blogs at  Retributions 
(retributions.nationalinterest.in). Sushant K Singh is a 
contributing editor of Pragati. Copyright: The Indian Ex- 
press 
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FOREIGN POLICY 
Reconnecting with Iran 


India must reassess its increasing drift away from Iran 


ROHAN JOSHI 


INDIA-IRAN RELATIONS have come a long way 
since they were forged at the Asian Relations Con- 
ference in New Delhi in 1947. Since then, the rela- 
tionship has experienced episodes of warmth as 
well as coolness, from the Shah’s alignment with 
the West (and Pakistan) as part of CENTO, to their 
mutual support of the Northern Alliance in Af- 
ghanistan the 1990s. After the fall of the Soviet 
Union, the relationship lay in cold storage until 
the India’s Republic Day in 2003, when leaders 
from both countries renewed their commitment to 
further bolster their strategic alliance with the 
signing of the New Delhi Declaration. 

However, India’s engagements with the 
United States, and increasingly with Israel, amidst 
Iran’s growing isolation post-9/11, affected the 
ability of the two countries to collaborate on areas 
of mutual interest, including energy security and 
stemming the growth of Sunni extremism in the 
region. During this period, two events effectively 
put paid to the momentum gained by the New 
Delhi Declaration—India's voting against Iran at 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
in 2005 and India's launching of the Israeli recon- 
naissance satellite TecSAR (Polaris) in 2008. 

The UPA's naiveté with regard to relations 
with Iran will come back to haunt the nation. In- 
dia's voting against Iran at the IAEA was perhaps 
the biggest strategic foreign policy blunder since 
the turn of the millennium. It was less a reflection 
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of India's conviction against nuclear proliferation 
and more an evidence of the United States’ coer- 
civeness, effectively tying the India-US nuclear 
deal to India’s vote. Now, far from the Bush ad- 
ministration's goal of isolating Iran, the new ad- 
ministration is looking to actively engage with the 
Islamic republic. An acknowledgement by the 
new US secretary of state of the need to involve 
Iran in dealing with the Afghanistan issue, and 
the subsequent olive branch extended by Presi- 
dent Obama to Iran, are indicative of Washing- 
ton’s desire for rapprochement. 

Moreover, there seems to be some uncertainty 
now about how “strategic” the India-US strategic 
relationship really is, with India figuring nowhere 
in Obama's foreign policy initiatives in the first 40 
days of office. Indeed, it is ironic that the very 
deal for which India stuck its neck out by voting 
against Iran, might lie in the Obama administra- 
tion's cold storage, while the United States and 
Iran take the first steps towards ending decades of 
disengagement and distrust. Even if it is to be as- 
sumed that India's recent bonhomie with the 
United States does not suffer under the Obama 
administration, the relationship must not come at 
the price of compromising India's interests in the 
region. The realities of being strapped for energy 
resources, and having to conduct its affairs in a 
region where instability is increasingly the norm, 
is one that India—not the United States—has to 
live with. Despite its previous protests against 
India’s engagement with Iran, the United States is 
unable—or incapable—of addressing India’s en- 
ergy demand and security in the region. 

From a regional security perspective, India's 
engagement with Iran leaves a lot to be desired. 
Both countries must accelerate co-operation on 
matters of intelligence sharing and regional secu- 
rity, given the volatile political and security cli- 
mate in Afghanistan and Pakistan. The re- 
emergence of the Taliban in Afghanistan and the 
capitulation of the state of Pakistan to Taliban 
forces are matters of common concern to both 
countries. 

Virtual anarchy in Pakistan coupled with its 


own weak internal security apparatus threatens 
peace and stability in India. Further, Indian and 
Iranian investments in Afghan reconstruction pro- 
jects are threatened by the law and order vacuum 
in the country and by the return of the Taliban to 
the political fold of that country. Of particular 
concern is the targeting of Indian engineers and 
Afghan security forces involved in the construc- 
tion of the 220 km land link between Nimroz, in 
South-west Afghanistan, and the Iranian port-city 
of Chahbahar. 

The continuing spread of Arab-sponsored 
radical Sunni Wahhabism in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan is a matter of deep concern to Iran, and 
one that is undoubtedly linked to the spate of 
both “home grown” and foreign-sponsored terror- 
ism in India. That the Taliban and terror groups 
such as Jaish-e-Mohammed, Lashkar-e-Taiba and 
the Indian Mujahideen have been beneficiaries of 
generous sponsors from Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Emirates, is no secret. If India is con- 
cerned about the wave of Islamic violence in 
Jammu & Kashmir and mainland India, Iran is 
concerned about anti-Shi'a violence in Pakistan 
perpetrated by groups such as Lashkar-e-Jhangvi, 
which has assassinated several Shi'as and Iranian 
nationals in Pakistan. 

However, despite these areas of common inter- 
est, both countries have their own compulsions on 
matters of security and despite mutual intent to 
further develop the relationship, neither country 
will be willing to disengage with existing allies for 
the sake of the other. Therefore, it is imperative for 
Iran to recognise that the clout that Israel enjoys in 
India is unlikely to wane, just as it is necessary for 
India to realise that Iran will be unwilling to sac- 
rifice its relations with Pakistan for the sake of 
improving ties with India. How India and Iran 
manage the walk the tightrope, while being mind- 
ful of the other's political constraints, will be a 
matter of interest in the years ahead. 

From an energy perspective, India faces critical 
shortages in supply today. India’s natural gas im- 
ports from Iran have not done justice to either In- 
dia’s consumption capacity (already the largest in 
the region, with projections of increasing four to 
five times by 2020), or Iran’s ability to supply the 
commodity. India's high powered economy and 
significant shortages in domestic supply have 
made it one of the world's largest importers of 
gas, while Iran, though lacking in a mature proc- 
essing and transportation infrastructure, pos- 
sesses the world's second largest natural gas re- 
serves. India has traditionally imported most of 
its natural gas from Qatar; however, the recent $40 
billion India-Iran agreement to supply 7.5 million 
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tons of liquefied natural gas (LNG) annually to 
India is a step in harnessing Iran's untapped LNG 
market. In addition to its ability to supply natural 
gas and crude oil, Iran's proximity to the oil rich 
Caspian Sea area makes it an appealing conduit 
for sourcing energy from the Central Asian repub- 
lics. India is vying for a stake in the region's oil 
and natural gas sector. The recent agreement al- 
lowing a 35 per cent stake to Oil and Natural Gas 
Corporation (ONGC) in Kazakhstan's Satpayev oil 
exploration sector is an indication of the impor- 
tance India attaches to this region. 

Finally, even as India engages with Iran on en- 
ergy trade, the controversial Iran-Pakistan-India 
(IPI) pipeline, for all intents and purposes, is 
dead. Notwithstanding America’s concerns with 
this “peace pipeline”, a project that provides Paki- 
stan even partial control of a resource of strategic 
importance to India, is one that should have been 
terminated in its conception. This is not to say that 
India and Iran shouldn’t continue to explore al- 
ternate transportation routes. For example, the 


Iran must recognise that the cout that Israel 
enjoys in India is unlikely to wane, just as it is 
necessary for India to realise that Iran will be 
unwilling to sacrifice its relations with Pakistan 
for the sake of improving ties with India. 


underwater pipeline via the Arabian Sea that was 
considered an alternative to the land-based model 
of the IPI project might still be viable. Indeed, the 
risks that India would have to assume on account 
of routing any pipeline through Pakistan, if quan- 
tifiable, could outweigh the apparent premium 
associated with the alternate design. 

In trying to engage with each other on areas of 
mutual interest in a volatile political environment, 
India and Iran must recognise that there will in- 
variably be areas of conflicting interests. As Henry 
Kissinger said, “No country can act wisely simul- 
taneously in every part of the globe at every mo- 
ment in time.” In the face of contentious issues, 
both nations must allow pragmatism to prevail, 
focus on strengthening ties in areas that are mutu- 
ally beneficial, and recognise the heavy price that 
they would have to pay for not jointly addressing 
the debilitating security situation in the region. 


Rohan Joshi is an IT governance professional, with in- 
terests in strategic affairs, defence, foreign policy and 
corporate governance. He blogs at The Filter Coffee 
(thefiltercoffee.wordpress.com) 
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Readings in foreign policy 


On contemporary debates and the future with China 


M RAJKUMAR 


ANALYSTS OF Indian for- 
eign policy generally fall 
into three broad categories: 
those who believe that it is 
rudderless; those who ar- 
gue that not only does it 
have firm moorings but 
also demonstrates a 
politics-agnostic continuity; 
and those who complain that coherent or not, it is 
wholly on the wrong track. 

Some of the debates between proponents of the 
three strands, as indeed the debates among them, 
have been featured in the pages of Pragati. Harsh 
V Pant, who teaches at King’s College, London, is 
among those who have argued that it is unclear 
what India “intends to do with the accretion of 
economic and military capabilities and with its 
purported great power status. (“Adamant for 
drift, solid for fluidity”, Pragati, No 16 | July 
2008) 

India, according to Dr Pant, needs a grand 
strategy that would illuminate its foreign policy in 
the twenty-first century. He calls for a national 
debate—presumably within the strategic estab- 
lishment, the scholarly community and_ the 
political class—that would pave the way for one. 
In Contemporary Debates in Indian Foreign and Secu- 
rity Policy, a slim, readable volume on the range of 
issues concerning India’s international relations, 
Dr Pant attempts to set the stage for a debate he 
believes is essential. 

The book is ambitious: it covers an impressive 
range of topics from the changing dynamics of 
relations with great powers at a time when the 
global balance of power is itself shifting, to the 
profound changes in the nuclear arena to the tra- 
jectory of its relations with Israel and Iran. There 
is a brief section towards the end of the book on 
the how Indian foreign policy is addressing the 
demands of energy security (not too well, accord- 
ing to the author). Throughout the book, Dr Pant 
recounts the key developments over the last dec- 
ade, explains their importance and provides his 
assessment on how effective India’s foreign policy 
has been in each context. The answer, as often as 


Review 


by HarshV Pant 
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Contemporary Debates in Indian 
Foreign and Security Policy 


Palgrave, 208 pages, 2008 


not, is not very. 

While the book is a valuable 
resource for anyone who 
wants to understand Indian 
foreign policy in recent 
years, the choice of topics is 
not explained. We do not 
know why, for instance, 
missile defence is discussed 
and not international terrorism, or why energy 
security makes it into the book while climate 
change doesn’t. In the section on the Middle East, 
the focus is on Israel and Iran, yet the changing 
nature of India’s expansive relationship with the 
Arab states is missing. 

True, it is impossible for book of this nature to 
be exhaustive. But given the prominence of the 
public discourse over US-led global war on terror 
and the Al Gore-Intergovernmental Panel on Cli- 
mate Change (IPCC) warnings of an impending 
global environmental catastrophe, the reader is 
left wondering whether important bits have been 
left out. 

Dr Pant presumes that countries need a grand 
strategy, or can craft one even if they need it. In- 
deed, realists (as in the general sense of the term) 
might contend that it is impossible for a diverse 
and democratic India to even articulate a grand 
strategy, much less take foreign policy positions 
based on it. Should it be a given that all states, 
especially rising powers, need grand strategies? 

That said, the purpose of the book—to kick 
start a debate on India’s role in the world—is un- 
impeachable, and it makes an important contribu- 
tion towards this end. Such a debate must go be- 
yond academic and scholarly circles into the 
wider public discourse. For that reason at least, an 
updated, more accessible paperback edition is in 
order. 


A question of Himalayan proportions 

The solution to the dispute between India and 
China over their borders, according to the authors 
of India China Relations—The Border Issue and Be- 
yond is, broadly for China to “drop its claim to 
Arunachal Pradesh and India to parts of Ladakh, 


with some adjustments to 
the border, there and else- 
where.” Mohan Gurus- 
wamy & Zorawar Daulet 
Singh argue that such a 
swap is politically “feasible, 
historically justifiable” and 
“moreover, realpolitik de- 
mands it”. They also chal- 
lenge the “notion of an existential Sino-Indian 
conflict, predicated on a zero-sum identity of bi- 
lateral relations” and call upon opinion-makers on 
both sides of the Himalayas to do likewise. 

At the outset, the authors deserve to be com- 
mended to approaching a topic as emotive as the 
one relating to the border dispute in a manner 
that is dispassionate, pragmatic and solution- 
oriented. The underlying premise of the book is 
that it is no longer in the interests of the two Asian 
giants to allow the border dispute to cast a 
shadow on the opportunities afforded by the 
emerging geopolitical equations. Perhaps even 
more than Partition and Pakistan, the border dis- 
pute is a relic of the British raj that has succeeded 
in strategically holding India down. The authors 
trace back the history of the dispute from the con- 
troversial Simla Conference of 1914, to China’s 
annexation of Tibet and the Dalai Lama’s flight to 
India, to the 1962 border war that humbled India 
and to the post-Mao decades of rapprochement 
that succeeded in putting the conflict on the “back 
burner”, where it stays to this day, regardless of 
occasional forays into the news cycle. 

The book is a crash course for anyone who 
wishes to understand what exactly the border 
dispute is about—not merely lines on a map or 
markers on the ground, but a saga of differences 
in attitudes towards histories, differences in the 
dispositions of the early (larger-than-life) leaders 
and the political systems they created, differences 
in diplomatic styles, and of course, differences in 


India China Relations: The Border 
Issue and Beyond 


the very approach towards 
international relations. The 
story of these differences 
leads the reader to conclude 
that even if the solution to 
the border dispute is con- 
ceivable, the actual solution 
requires a lot more than 
cartographic adjustments 
and military repositioning. 

The authors declare that they do not claim to 
break any new analytical ground or advance a 
new thesis: rather, theirs is an attempt to change 
the intellectual climate towards closing the sordid 
chapter of the dispute over the McMahon line. 
Few Indian strategists will dispute the benefits of 
resolving the dispute, but given that its costs are 
asymmetrical (and heavier for India) and China’s 
economic and military power growing relatively 
faster, is it a given that the Chinese would like an 
early end to the dispute? It is perhaps the authors’ 
desire to be impeccably neutral that gets in the 
way of their not sufficiently pursuing this line of 
enquiry. Over the years, China has pragmatically 
moved towards the resolution of its border dis- 
putes will all its neighbours, yet none of these, 
even including Russia, is a country that is seen as 
its peer-challenger over the twenty-first century. If 
the McMahon line served colonial British interests 
in containing China in the last century, the dispute 
over it might well serve Chinese interests in con- 
taining India in this one. The authors refute such 
logic, of course, but they would have been on 
firmer analytical ground had they done so after 
examining it from the perspective of China’s own 
realist thinkers. 


M Rajkumar is an international relations analyst from 
Coonoor. 


Forward your digital edition to your friends and pass your printed copy around 


BOOKS 


What’s the best thing you could do after reading this issue? Why, share it with your friends, of course! 
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Fourteen centuries later 


Two journeys from China to India 


SAMANTH SUBRAMANIAN 


IF IT hadn’t been for the 
vagaries of a wandering 
life, Mishi Saran tells us at 
the outset of Chasing the 
Monk’s Shadow, she would 
not have written this book. 
Ms Saran was born in India, 
but she spent much of the 
remainder of her _ life 
abroad, and in the early years of the twenty-first 
century, she found herself immersed in a journal- 
ist’s life in China. That accident of geography 
quickened her interest in Xuanzang (Hiuen Tsang, 
in the older English spelling), the seventh-century 
Buddhist monk who travelled from China to India 
and back, and whose subsequent detailed writing 
remains one of the richest descriptions of the sub- 
continent during that period. “An Indian woman 
with a China craze, a Chinese monk with an In- 
dian obsession; we had the same schizophrenia, 
the monk and I,” Ms Saran writes. If she had been 
living in Lisbon instead, one imagines, she might 
well have chartered a ship and set off on the trail 
of Vasco da Gama. 

Xuanzang left for India in search of a cosmic 
truth, while Ms Saran leaves to find herself; in 
some sense, those goals are one and the same. 
Worried that her peripatetic life has dulled her 
sense of identity, she convinces herself that retrac- 
ing Xuanzang’s footsteps will help rediscover her 
own roots. Chasing the Monk’s Shadow is, most os- 
tensibly and least enjoyably, about that rediscov- 
ery. Its other objective, however, turns out to be a 
real thriller: Using the ruins of Buddhist monu- 
ments like Hansel and Gretel used bread-crumbs, 
Ms Saran painstakingly retrieves a trail—and a 
world—that went cold centuries ago. 

In AD 627, obsessed with mastering the Yoga- 
cara school of Buddhism, Xuanzang left his mon- 
astery in Xian. His route, circling north of the Ti- 
betan plateau, took him through the Gobi desert, 
along the Tian Shan mountain range, into 
modern-day Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan, and 
thence to Afghanistan and Pakistan. In India, most 
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Chasing the Monk’s Shadow—A Jour- 
ney in the Footsteps of Xuanzang 


famously, he became a 
scholar-in-residence at the 
university at Nalanda, and 
he toured the towns that 
prominently marked the 
Buddha’s life: © Lumbini, 
where he was born; Kapila- 
vastu, where he was raised 
as a prince; Gaya, where he 
attained enlightenment; Kushinagar, where he 
died. But Xuanzang also ranged further and 
wider, travelling as far as Assam to the east, Kan- 
chipuram in Tamil Nadu to the south, and Juna- 
gadh in Gujarat to the west. 

Throughout Chasing the Monk’s Shadow, Ms 
Saran trains an intensely personal perspective 
upon these destinations, and her writing brims 
with a calculated rawness and honesty that mirror 
that vision. She doesn’t flinch from writing about 
the fear she feels when, for instance, she has to 
ride through the heavily militarised Kashmir val- 
ley or spend a night with unknown Russian sol- 
diers in a lonely barracks on the mountainous 
border between Kyrgyzstan and China. She 
dwells on her relationships, past and present; she 
worries at her prospects of future happiness; she 
likes some of the people she meets and dislikes 
others. These reflections of Ms Saran’s are perhaps 
too fleeting and shallow to constitute a memoir in 
the truest sense of the word, but they impart some 
novelty to the places she visits and the experi- 
ences she has. 

In its entirety, Xuanzang’s journey was so vast 
and diverse that it allows Ms Saran to dabble 
happily in various fields of inquiry, her mind al- 
ways alert for links between the past and the pre- 
sent. In Central Asia, she traces the heritage of the 
ancient Indo-Persian tongue, clutching at stray 
Kyrgyz or Uzbek words that she recognises from 
Hindi. In the religious heat of Allahabad’s Kumbh 
Mela, she reflects on the enduring, often mystify- 
ing strength of religion. In tumbledown monu- 
ments across the region, she engages in archaeo- 
logical speculation, combing digs with scholars to 


help visualise the unruined splendour of bygone 
kings or monasteries. Throughout it all, Ms Saran 
interleaves her material with lightly fictionalised 
scenes from the life of the monk. It’s a texture that 
takes some getting used to, because these dreamy 
vignettes sit so awkwardly with the harder reali- 
ties of her travel. But more often than not, the 
technique serves Ms Saran well in humanising 
Xuanzang, who might otherwise have remained 
simply a long-dead touchstone for her narrative. 

Thanks to a long bureaucratic struggle for vi- 
sas, Ms Saran visits Pakistan and Afghanistan 
only at the very end of her journey, even though 
these areas lay in Xuanzang’s path into India. But 
her timing is, journalistically speaking, fortuitous; 
she travels through the Khyber Pass to Kabul, into 
the heart of the Taliban’s repressive Islamic re- 
gime, mere weeks before 9/11 forces the world’s 
attention to swivel towards that region. 

In Afghanistan, Ms Saran is constrained by 
severe travel restrictions to step off the monk’s 
path, making for a muddled but not entirely inef- 


fective end to her book. She interviews Taliban 
ministers and is swayed by their most basic 
statements, fulminates against the bloated aid 
agencies working in the country, and battles her 
own existential demons. But she also captures, in 
a patchwork way, the atmosphere of stifling fear 
and worry in Kabul, a city-wide keg of powder 
simply waiting for the match. “Yeh tooti-phooti Af- 
ghanistan,” Ms Saran observes sadly from Babar’s 
tomb, unaware of how much more broken-down 
Afghanistan would become in the next 12 months. 
Although she doesn’t mention it, the coincidence 
of chronology is striking. Xuanzang made his long 
trek to and from India exactly at the same time as 
the birth of Islam further to his west, an event that 
would mould every one of the countries on his 
path, and Pakistan and Afghanistan in particular, 
beyond recognition. 


Samanth Subramanian is a staff writer at Mint 
(livemint.com). 
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